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demands of State, the king displayed his feelings
in a violent scene. Throwing his arms round the
neck of the woman who had reared him, he
embraced her tenderly and burst into tears. Madame
de Ventadour said to him: "But, Sire, you must
listen to reason." "Oh, mother", he replied, "I
can't reason any longer if I have to leave you."
After taking leave of the duchess he remained
dejected and refused to eat and shut himself up
in his grief. Just as he freely confided in those
who found the way into his affection, so he dis-
guised his feelings towards people he disliked; he
excelled in hiding his thoughts, and spoke with
deliberation. Already he was acquiring an inscrut-
able will, and making for himself a mask which
betrayed no impression and gave no sign to
indicate his state of mind. He entrenched himself
in a dumbness from which he emerged only when
he willed it.

One day the Regent asked Villeroi if his pupil
was "reserved"; the marshall replied at once: "He
is very much so, and he has certain methods of
evasion by which he can cunningly mislead those
who try to fathom him/' But the unlucky
influence of Villeroi was counteracted to some
extent by the Cardinal de Fleury, named as tutor
for the king by Louis XIV.

On the evidence of fanciful tales, many histo-
rians have cast anathema on the pedagogic methods
of that prelate. Some make out that he encouraged
the child's laziness, some that he tried to win his
favour by his servility, so as to draw the sole profit